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from all over the world, awaiting permission from the
Japanese Government to go into the field. Because war had
not been formally declared the Japanese officials were evading
the requests, providing the correspondents instead with sight-
seeing trips, sumptuous banquets, diverting entertainment.

Jack had not come to Japan to attend banquets. After two
days of encountering exquisitely polite evasions he did a
little sagacious interviewing and learned what the other
correspondents did not yet suspect, that the Japanese Govern-
ment had no intention of allowing the newspapermen
anywhere near the firing line. He realised that if he wanted
to report the war he would simply have to go out and find
it. Without breathing a word to any of the Vultures he
slipped out of Tokio on a train for Kobe and Nagasaki, where
he hoped to catch a boat for Chemulpo in Korea, where the
Japanese forces were being rushed to the front.

After a few days of hunting up and down the coast he
found a vessel going to Chemulpo on February i. He bought
his ticket, thinking of how he would be with the army in
Korea while the other correspondents were still being fed
sumptuous dinners in Tokio. To fill his spare hours he wrent
into the streets to take photographs of coolies loading coal
and bales of cotton. Within a few moments he saw the inside
of the first of a string of Korean gaols and Japanese military
prisons that must have made him long for the comparative
security of the hall-man's job at the Erie County Penitentiary:
for the Japanese officials had arrested him as a Russian spy!
He was put through eight hours of grilling, moved the next
day to a larger gaol for more questioning, and finally
released . . . too late to catch his boat.

Learning that soldiers were being called from their
homes in the middle of the night, he frantically searched the
coastline for another ship bound for Chemulpo. Finally on
the eighth of February he secured passage on the Kieogo
Mant) but the Government confiscated the vessel just before
it was to sail. Outraged at the thought that he might not
be at the front to report the first battle, he made a wild dash
in a steam launch for a small steamer going to Fusan, a